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problems involved. It is startling to read that "51.3 per cent of our total 
boy and girl population from 14 to 21 years of age is in wage-earning occupa- 
tions," and that "out of 3,569,347 boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age, 
1,094,249 are wage-earners." 

How incompletely the problem is realized by the public is indicated by 
the fact, cited by Mrs. Reed, that as recently as 1913 one of our greatest 
American cities "spent more than $1,500,000 for high-school instruction for 
13,039 boys and girls and nothing for the 13,742 between 14 and 16 who 
were eliminated from school and employed." 

Besides presenting the magnitude of the problem, and sketching the history 
of a decade of effort to find a solution, the book presents a discussion of the 
function and methods of vocational guidance and placement. Though far 
from claiming that conclusions of scientific weight can now be presented, the 
author urges a scientific attitude and method in all the work. The major 
responsibility for educational functions of vocational guidance she would 
assign to the school system, while responsibility for placement should be taken 
by the employment system. As would be expected from Mrs. Reed's record 
in Seattle and from her connection with the Junior Division of the United 
States Employment Service, the whole discussion is immensely practical. 
Its freedom from the visionary or the sentimental may be evidenced, however, 
by citing her insistence that there must be no "mental reservations in the mind 
of the corps (of placement workers) as to the desirability of any line of work 
which is necessary for the welfare of society and is re cognized as a legitimate 
occupation." 

Footnotes give much bibliographical material, while references in the 
context to sources and workers in the field will be of great value to the student- 
Suggestions as to where desirable forms, plans, etc., can be secured are also 
frequent. 

Newark arithmetic survey. — The second of a series of subject surveys in 
the Newark, New Jersey, schools is based on the results obtained by giving 
the Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B, in Grades IV B to VIII A inclusive, 
and the Stone Reasoning Test in Grades V B to VIII A inclusive. The report 1 
is an interesting example of the supervisory use of tests based on a rather full 
statistical treatment of the scores, for which the term "survey" is perhaps 
too comprehensive a title. Comparing the rank of the schools in the funda- 
mentals and in the reasoning test, Assistant Superintendent Sexton finds that 
the correlation "is very close." His comparison of results in groups of schools 
of differing racial composition is an interesting feature of the report. 



Agricultural instruction in secondary schools. — The effort to improve agri- 
culture by means of instruction given as resident or extension work by American 

1 Elmer K. Sexton, Arithmetic Survey in the Public Schools of Newark, New 
Jersey. Newark: Board of Education, 1919. Pp. 30. 
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schools and colleges has had rather an extended history, and in the phases 
through which it has passed has made great gains in its character and availa- 
bility for the people. In the doctor's thesis 1 of the late Harry Percy Barrows, 
published by the Bureau of Education, its development is traced from volun- 
tary beginnings through the period of experimentation by the land-grant 
colleges, the extension work culminating in the administration of the Smith- 
Lever Act, and the growth of secondary schools and departments of agricul- 
ture. The growth of state aid in agricultural instruction in secondary schools 
is traced, with rather detailed study of the plans evolved in those states whose 
practices were influential in determining the plans employed in federal aid 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. A characteristic of the study is the presentation 
of the details of the organization, equipment, administration, and instruction 
in outstanding schools of both secondary- and normal-school rank. The his- 
tory and present status of federal aid are discussed, as is the training of teachers 
of vocational agriculture by the universities and land-grant colleges. 



Literature for the junior high school. — Teachers of reading and English in 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades will appreciate how real a service has been 
rendered by the compilers of a recent two-volume textbook 1 in literature for 
those years. The instructor will be hard to please who cannot find here 
something for his purposes. The very quantity of the material is surprising 
in such fairly compact volumes. Each book contains close to one hundred 
selections, yet room is found for the inclusion of Evangeline and the Midsummer- 
Night's Dream in their entirety. Indeed the lure of the "gobbet" has been 
well resisted; with rare exceptions, each offering is a literary whole, complete 
in itself, and not merely a passage. 

The range of material is naturally wide, and the most recent literature is 
generously represented by appropriate selections from Galsworthy, Noyes, 
Service, and Braley, together with such war poems as Joyce Kilmer's "Rouge 
Bouquet," Alan Seeger's "Rendezvous with Death," Vachel Lindsay's 
"Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight," and Doyle's "When the Guards 
Came Thru." 

The contents are literature and of the best, but they are almost equally 
literature of youth. The ballads, narrative poems, stories of adventure, and 
the animal tales by Roosevelt, Kipling, Parkman are all admirably chosen 
for the audience in view. Inspirational values, also, and the social-civic ideal 
have clearly been uppermost considerations. To this end are provided not 
merely such familiar selections as Washington's letters, Hale's Man without 
a Country, and Hubbard's Message to Garcia, but a stirring selection of war 

1 Harry Percy Barrows, " Development of Agricultural Instruction in Secondary 
Schools," United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 85, 1010. Washington: 
Department of the Interior. Pp.108. $0.15. 

* W. H. Elson and Christine Keck, Junior High School Literature. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1010. Book I, pp. xiv+624. Book II, pp. 660. 



